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3Prom  SUrljmotti)  to  Appomattox 

The  winter  of  1864-65,  was  passed  by  the  107th  about 
five  miles  southwest  of  Petersburg.  Winter  quarters 
were  cabins  consisting  of  unhewn  pine  logs,  and  four 
men  were  usually  assigned  to  each.  They  were  about 
eight  feet  square  and  six  feet  high,  surmounted  by  ridge 
poles  over  which  were  stretched  the  dog-tents  of  cam¬ 
paign  life.  In  the  side  of  each  cabin  was  a  fire  place 
with  chimney  six  or  eight  feet  high  built  of  small  logs 
and  sticks  smeared  inside  with  mud.  This  was  the  centre 
of  social  life  during  the  long  winter  evenings  until,  and 
often  after,  taps.  Games  were  played,  jokes  perpetrated, 
personal  experiences  related,  and  yarns  ad  libitum  in¬ 
dulged  in.  The  regiment  was  enlisted  in  ’61,  and  its 
veterans  had  seen  service  on  the  Peninsula,  at  Antietam, 
Fredericksburg,  Gettysburg,  and  that  series  of  bloody 
engagements  in  May  and  June,  1864,  known  as  the  bat¬ 
tles  of  The  Wilderness,  Chancellorsville,  Spottsylvania 
Court  House  and  Cold  Harbor.  In  some  instances 
it  had  suffered  severely.  At  Gettysburg  it  had  lost  sixty- 
four  per  cent,  of  its  number  in  killed,  wounded  and 
missing,  and  at  the  Weldon  Railroad  in  August,  1864, 
almost  as  great  a  percentage.  Hence  personal  experiences, 

“Of  hair  breadth  scapes  i’  the  imminent  deadly 
breach,”  were  frequently  heard  at  the  evening  camp 
fire.  Reminiscences  of  boyhood  and  home  life  never 
failed  to  amuse  and  interest  while  letters  were  here  writ¬ 
ten  to  the  “Old  Folks  at  Home,”  and  to  “The  Girl  I  Left 
Behind  Me.” 


The  Confederate  fortifications  extended  from  north 
of  Richmond  south  and  around  Petersburg,  a  distance 
of  more  than  25  miles.  They  consisted  of  earthworks 
about  8  or  10  feet  high  and  a  moat  several  feet  deep 
bordered  by  an  abattis,  in  front  of  which  all  timber  had 
been  cut  away  so  as  to  expose  to  view  any  assaulting 
party.  At  short  intervals  were  forts  mounted  with  can¬ 
non  in  such  a  way  as  to  enfilade  attacking  troops,  while 
inside  the  main  line  of  earthworks  were  one  or  two 
others  running  parallel  with  it  as  an  additional  precau¬ 
tion.  Facing  these  were  our  own  fortifications  built 
in  a  similar  manner  and  in  a  few  places  not  more  than 
two  hundred  yards  distant  from  them. 

Speculation  was  rife  as  to  the  coming  campaign.  Would 
General  Grant,  who  less  than  a  year  before  had  been 
called  to  the  supreme  command  of  the  Federal  armies, 
throw  his  troops  boldly  against  these  impregnable  posi¬ 
tions,  as  he  had  done  during  the  preceding  year,  when, 
in  six  weeks,  more  than  fifty  thousand  men  were  killed 
and  wounded?  The  thought  of  such  another  sacrifice 
without  any  greater  success  than  had  characterized  that 
campaign  made  the  boldest  soldier  involuntarily  start. 
But  war  is  slaughter  and  there  was  no  word  of  opposi¬ 
tion  to  any  movement  the  commander-in-chief  might 
direct.  Almost  the  entire  Army  of  the  Potomac  had 
been  massed  south  of  the  Tames  River,  and  every  man 
knew  that  something  portentous  would  soon  happen. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  lines  the  boys  in  gray  were 
stubbornly  holding  their  own.  They  were  elated  by  the 
failure  of  the  Federal  forces  to  pierce  their  lines  effec¬ 
tively  during  the  campaign  of  1864,  but  the  long  struggle 
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was  telling  severely  upon  their  courage  and  endurance, 
ill-fed  and  ill-clothed  as  they  were.  All  white  men  in 
the  Confederacy  between  the  ages  of  45  and  60,  had  been 
conscripted  as  “senior  reserves,”  and  all  boys  between 
14  and  18  as  “junior  reserves.”  In  the  preceding  summer, 
Sherman  had  made  his  famous  march  to  the  sea,  across 
Georgia,  resulting  in  the  capture  of  Atlanta,  which  was 
the  chief  base  of  military  supplies  for  the  Confederacy 
and  during  the  winter  he  had  penetrated  as  far  North 
as  Goldsboro,  N.  C.  As  the  winter  rains  slackened,  Grant 
was  impatient  to  advance,  fearing,  as  he  says  in  his 
Memoirs,  that  any  morning  might  find  Petersburg  and 
Richmond  evacuated  and  the  Confederate  army  on  its 
way  to  the  South,  which  would  greatly  prolong  the  war. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  OPENED. 

Suspense  was  ended  when  about  3  a.  m.,  March  29th, 
the  order  came  to  strike  tents  and  prepare  to  march. 
Knapsacks  were  quickly  packed,  rations  for  three  days 
drawn,  and  good-bye  said  to  the  comforts  of  camp-life. 
Sheridan  with  a  heavy  force  of  cavalry  passed  going  to 
the  extreme  left  and  the  Fifth  Corps,  of  which  the  107th 
was  a  part,  was  to  support  him.  Thus  by  bringing  on  a 
general  engagement  there  it  was  hoped  to  draw  away 
many  of  the  enemy’s  troops  from  the  fortifications  in 
front  of  Petersburg,  which  could  then  perhaps  be  as¬ 
saulted  with  greater  success  by  the  Sixth  and  Ninth 
Corps  under  Generals  Wright  and  Humphreys.  Daylight 
was  waited  for  impatiently  and  a  line  of  march,  south¬ 
west,  begun  with  the  object  of  flanking  the  Confederate 
right.  The  enemy  was  soon  met  in  considerable  force 
and  was  quite  unwilling  to  permit  an  advance  in  the 
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direction  of  the  South  Side  Railroad,  which  with  the 
Danville  Railroad  constituted  the  great  arteries  of  com¬ 
munication  between  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  and  the 
South.  There  was  a  general  engagement  all  along  the 
line  and  it  was  already  dark  when  we  camped  on  the 
battlefield,  close  by  a  deserted  cabin  extemporized  as  a 
hospital  and  surrounded  by  wounded  on  stretchers  await¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  the  surgeons  who  were  busy  all 
night  long. 

At  break  of  day,  March  30th,  the  presence  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  dead  comrades  nearby,  which  the  shades  of  night 
had  hidden  from  view,  gave  evidence  of  the  struggle  of 
the  previous  day.  A  hasty  breakfast,  and  soon  the  col¬ 
umn  was  moving,  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery  like  a 
glacier  in  its  course  resistlessly  forward  through  woods, 
over  fields  and  streams,  but  slowly  and  cautiously. 
Heavy  rains  had  made  every  movement  difficult.  In 
many  places  artillery  and  wagon  trains  sank  hub-deep 
in  the  mud  and  sand.  It  also  rained  heavily  during  the 
day  so  that  there  was  little  progress.  Reconnaissances 
were  made  to  ascertain  the  strength  and  position  of  the 
enemy  who  manifested  an  ugly  spirit  and  toward  even¬ 
ing  the  army  was  placed  in  position  in  anticipation  of  an 
assault.  Picks  and  shovels  were  distributed  and  all  were 
busy  throwing  up  earthworks,  each  man  anxious  that  the 
little  section  immediately  in  his  front  should  be  as  im¬ 
pregnable  as  possible.  This  was  kept  up  so  long  as  day¬ 
light  continued,  and  then,  wearied  by  work,  men  lay 
down  literally  in  their  tracks,  to  sleep,  for  the  soft 
ground  had  been  tramped  into  a  mortar,  and  slept  with 
the  patter  of  the  rain  drops  for  a  lullaby. 
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BATTLE  OF  GRAVELLY  RUN. 


It  continued  to  rain  during  the  night  and  also  on  the 
morning  of  the  31st  when  the  column  was  again  on  the 
march,  leaving  behind  the  breastworks  which  had  cost  so 
much  labor.  About  eleven  o’clock,  the  rain  having  ceased, 
a  halt  was  called  and  gladly  welcomed,  for  every  soldier 
was  in  a  sorry  plight,  clothing,  blankets,  etc.,  soaked  with 
rain,  and  covered  with  mud  and  all  hoped  for  a  couple 
of  hours  to  dry  blankets.  Guns  were  stacked  and  knap¬ 
sacks  unslung  for  that  purpose,  when  rapid  firing  a  short 
distance  in  advance  gave  warning  that  the  enemy  was 
near.  Our  pickets  came  rushing  through  the  timber — 
every  man  sprang  for  his  knapsack  and  gun,  and  in  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  tell,  a  line  of  battle  was  formed 
awaiting  the  onslaught  of  the  “Johnnies”  who,  with  their 
accustomed  yells,  were  trooping  down  upon  us  evidently 
by  thousands.  Unfortunately  our  line  faced  a  forest  of 
heavy  pines  which  sheltered  the  enemy — while  behind 
us  was  a  large  field. 

Orders  were  passed  not  to  fire  until  the  enemy  could 
be  seen  and  all  stood  silently  awaiting  the  moment  when 
they  should  appear.  Their  bullets  rattled  on  the  trunks 
and  branches  of  the  trees  like  hail  and  in  another  mo¬ 
ment  they  were  seen,  when  the  battle  began  in  earnest. 
Their  progress  was  checked  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  as 
though  our  position  might  be  held,  when  it  was  found 
that  they  were  flanking  and  exposing  us  to  an  enfilading 
fire.  A  retreat  was  ordered  across  the  field  in  the  rear 
a  distance  of  about  three  hundred  yards  to  the  timber 
beyond.  The  battle  now  raged  fast  and  furious,  the 
Confederates  feared  to  cross  the  clearing  but  while  keep- 


ing  them  at  bay  their  line  again  enveloped  our  left  flank 
doubling  up  our  ranks  until  almost  surrounded. 

A  NARROW  ESCAPE. 

We  were  lying  or  kneeling  low  while  firing,  when  a 
bullet  passed  through  my  cap,  which  a  soldier  noticed  al¬ 
most  instantly  saying,  “You’ve  been  shot  through  the 
cap,  haven’t  you?”  “Yes,”  I  replied,  “but  I  haven’t  had 
time  to  look  at  it  yet.”  At  this  moment  my  closest  com¬ 
panion  in  arms,  a  veteran  soldier,  who  was  always  brave 
and  collected  in  danger,  said,  “I  guess  we  had  better  get 
out  of  this.”  There  then  seemed  but  a  handful  of  men 
left  and  we  retreated  through  the  woods  a  distance  of 
several  hundred  yards  to  Gravelly  Run,  which  in  Grant’s 
Memoirs  gives  name  to  the  battle.  The  stream  at  this 
point  was  about  twenty  feet  wide,  three  feet  deep,  and 
skirted  by  the  base  of  a  ridge  beyond,  covered  with  tim¬ 
ber.  Crossing  this  I  climbed  the  hill  which  was  very 
steep  and  on  gaining  the  summit  stopped  to  rest  under 
a  large  tree. 

A  few  yards  to  the  rear  was  planted  and  ready  for 
action,  a  battery.  Suddenly  a  shell  from  the  enemy  who 
had  evidently  located  it,  burst  in  the  branches  of  the  tree 
above.  An  officer  on  horseback  called  out,  “Run,  the 
limbs  are  falling.”  I  had  taken  but  a  single  step  when 
a  second  shell  exploded  in  front  of  me  and  about  six 
feet  from  the  ground.  This  was  immediately  followed  by 
a  third  which  exploded  in  the  earth  but  a  few  feet  away, 
throwing  earth,  leaves  and  sticks  into  the  air.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  say  no  time  was  lost  in  getting  to  the  rear  of  our 
battery,  which  then  began  to  reply  to  the  Confederate 
summons  to  action,  where  the  colonel  and  about  thirty 
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members  of  our  regiment,  were  gathered.  Removing 
my  cap  my  feelings  may  be  imagined,  even  the  lining 
having  been  cut  through  by  the  hostile  minnie. 

The  enemy’s  advance  was  checked  by  fresh  troops 
who  were  hurried  to  the  left  flank  and  in  two  hours  we 
again  moved  forward  passing  directly  over  the  line  of 
retreat.  Many  comrades  were  stretched  lifeless  in  the 
woods  already  stripped  of  their  blouses  and  shoes  by 
the  Confederates,  who  were  much  in  need  of  them,  while 
pockets  had  been  turned  out  in  the  hasty  search  for  valu¬ 
ables.  We  regained  our  lost  position,  and  by  4  p.  m. 
were  again  engaged  and  followed  the  enemy  from  one 
position  to  another  until  in  the  darkness  the  flashing  of 
powder  could  be  seen  lighting  up  the  woods  like  fireflies 
on  a  summer  evening.  A  hasty  supper,  and  soon  every 
one,  save  the  pickets,  was  trying  to  snatch  a  few  hours’ 
rest  for  the  coming  day  which  there  was  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  would  put  every  man’s  courage  to  the  test.  Could 
we  break  the  Confederate  lines  and  get  possession  of  the 
South  Side  Railroad  so  carefully  guarded?  Five  Forks 
was  also  near  by,  a  strategic  position  of  great  import¬ 
ance,  which  they  would  not  yield  without  a  severe 
struggle. 

BATTLE  OF  FIVE  FORKS. 

April  1  st  dawned  gray  and  sombre;  the  rains  which 
had  given  so  much  annoyance  had  ceased  but  the  roads 
were  still  almost  impassable  for  artillery.  In  consequence 
all  movements  were  very  much  retarded.  At  noon  heavy 
firing  in  the  direction  of  Five  Forks  was  heard  and  we 
hurried  thither.  A  line  of  battle  was  formed  and  about 
3  p.  m.  orders  to  march  by  the  left  flank  were  received. 
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The  extreme  left  was  as  a  pivot  about  which  the  line 
revolved  while  it  moved  through  the  woods  and  fields, 
over  fences  and  across  streams  without  a  break,  except 
in  ‘the  momentary  checks  received  at  the  points  where 
the  enemy  resisted  the  advance.  At  one  time  we  were 
completely  halted  by  a  large  force  of  the  enemy.  A 
Confederate  officer  on  horseback  galloped  along  their 
front  waving  his  sword  above  his  head,  evidently  en¬ 
couraging  them  either  to  hold  their  ground  or  to  make 
an  assault  upon  us,  when  the  order  rang  out  loud  and 
clear,  “Fix  bayonets.”  Instantly  the  clanging  of  steel 
rose  above  the  din  of  battle  supplanting  for  the  moment, 
the  incessant  discharge  of  guns.  Even  the  bravest  man 
at  such  a  moment  sets  his  teeth  and  grasps  his  gun  more 
firmly,  for  a  bayonet  charge  or  resistance  to  one  is  no 
child’s  play. 

Soon,  however,  the  Confederates  fell  back  and  again 
we  moved  forward.  They  were  in  the  same  position  our 
column  had  been  on  the  day  before  and  were  being  envel¬ 
oped  by  our  lines  which  projected  beyond  theirs.  Thus 
we  kept  on  sweeping  around  their  extreme  right  and  sur¬ 
rounding  them  as  fish  are  when  drawn  to  shore  by  a 
seine.  A  few  minutes  more  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  six  thousand  prisoners  bagged,  besides  artillery, 
baggage  wagons  and  a  large  number  of  battle-flags.  One 
of  these  was  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  “Stars  and 
Bars”  and  attracted  much  attention. 

Work  for  the  day  seemed  over  and  the  subsequent 
march  extended  over  a  portion  of  the  battlefield  which 
presented  a  sad  sight.  While  a  battle  is  in  progress  the 
soldier  gives  but  little  attention  to  dead  and  dying  com- 
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rades.  The  intense  excitement  of  the  moment  and  the 
concentration  of  all  his  energies  in  the  battle,  excludes 
from  his  mind  everything  of  secondary  importance  while 
the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  there  are  those  upon  whom 
the  care  of  the  wounded  devolves,  relieves  him  from  any 
special  consideration  of  them.  Crossing  to  and  over  the 
Confederate  fortifications,  some  of  which  had  evidently 
been  built  within  a  day  or  two,  of  pine  logs,  forming  a 
breastwork  about  five  feet  high,  scores  of  men  who  had 
worn  the  blue  and  the  gray  were  seen  sleeping  side  by 
side,  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking.  In  one  locality 
just  inside  their  works  so  many  of  our  men  were  lying 
dead  as  to  excite  surprise,  and  one  could  not  account  for 
it  except  upon  the  supposition  that  after  they  had  crossed 
the  Confederate  works,  they  had  been  driven  back  and 
slaughtered  like  sheep  in  a  pen  before  they  were  able  to 
recross.  They  were  lying  in  all  positions,  mostly  with 
the  face  turned  upward,  some  with  calm  and  peaceful 
look  as  if  quietly  sleeping,  others  with  features  more  or 
less  distorted  as  if  they  had  died  in  pain. 

The  day  had  closed  with  a  glorious  but  bloody  victory. 
The  battle  of  Five  Forks  had  become  a  part  of  history. 
We  were  within  the  enemy’s  fortifications.  They  had 
lost  a  stronghold  which  left  their  right  and  rear  open  to 
attack.  President  Davis  and  his  cabinet  were  trembling 
for  the  safety  of  their  capitol,  for  we  were  now  in  a 
position  to  cut  off  their  supplies  from  the  south.  Just 
here  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  condition  of  affairs 
within  the  Confederacy  as  seen  in  the  diary  of  a  clerk 
in  the  war  office  at  Richmond. 
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CONFEDERATE  DIARY. 


“March  29.  A  dispatch  from  General  Lee  today  states 
the  important  fact  that  Grant's  left  wing  (infantry  and 
cavalry)  passed  Hatcher's  Run  this  morning,  marching 
to  Dinwiddie  Courthouse. 

“March  30.  In  the  North  the  evacuation  of  Richmond 
is  looked  for  between  the  1st  and  28th  of  April — they 
may  be  fooled — 

“March  31st.  We  are  sinking  our  gun-boats  at  Chaf¬ 
fin's  Bluff  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  enemy’s  fleet, 
expected  soon  to  advance. 

“April  1st.  We  have  vague  and  incoherent  accounts 
from  excited  couriers  of  fighting  without  result,  in  Din¬ 
widdie  County  near  the  South  Side  Railroad. 

“April  2d.  Bright  and  beautiful.  The  tocsin  was 
sounded  this  morning  at  daybreak  and  the  militia  ordered 
to  the  fortifications  to  relieve  some  regiments  of  Long- 
street’s  Corps,  hurried  off  to  Petersburg,  where  a  battle 
is  impending,  I  suppose,  if  not  in  progress.  Mrs.  Davis 
sold  nearly  all  her  valuables  before  leaving  the  city.  She 
sent  them  to  different  stores. 

“An  intense  excitement  prevails  at  2  p.  m.  It  pervaded 
the  churches.  Dr.  Hodge  intermitted  his  services.  Gen¬ 
eral  Cooper  and  the  President  left  their  respective 
churches,  St.  James’  and  St.  Paul’s. 

“It  is  true,  the  enemy  have  broken  through  our  lines 
and  attained  the  South  Side  Road.  General  Lee  has  dis¬ 
patched  the  Secretary  to  have  everything  in  readiness  to 
evacuate  the  city  tonight.  There  is  no  wild  excitement 
yet.  Eight  trains  are  provided  for  the  transportation 
of  the  archives,  etc . The  Secretary  of  War  in- 
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tends  to  leave  at  8  p.  m.  this  evening.  The  President 
and  the  rest  of  the  functionaries,  I  suppose,  will  leave  at 
the  same  time. 

‘“I  met  Judge  Campbell  in  9th  street  talking  rapidly  to 
himself  .  .  .  Lee  must  have  met  with  an  awful  calam¬ 
ity.  It  was  after  2  o’clock  p.  m.  before  the  purpose  to 
evacuate  the  city  was  announced,  and  the  Government 
had  gone  at  8  p.  m.” 

We  moved  on  until  nightfall  and  camped  within  the 
Confederate  fortifications.  Pickets  were  posted,  knap¬ 
sacks  unslung,  and  soon  thousands  of  camp  fires  were 
burning  for  miles  along  the  front.  Coffee  and  hard  tack 
were  in  demand,  and  meat  was  burned,  rather  than 
broiled,  over  the  smoky  pine  wood  fires,  which  left  every¬ 
thing  smudged  with  soot.  Attention  was  now  arrested  by 
something  very  extraordinary.  The  popping  of  rifles 
on  picket  lines  was  a  nightly  occurrence,  and  even  the 
heavy  fire  of  musketry  would  not  have  caused  special 
comment  under  the  circumstances,  but  this  was  the  roar 
of  artillery,  loud,  heavy  and  never  ceasing  until  the 
earth  trembled.  We  could  not  understand  the  cause  of  such 
unwonted  cannonading  and  only  afterward  learned  that  all 
artillery  in  the  entire  line  of  fortifications  east  and  north 
as  far  as  Richmond,  a  distance  of  more  than  25  mlies,  had 
been  ordered  to  bombard  the  enemy's  fortifications  simul¬ 
taneously,  and  continue  the  bombardment  all  night. 

The  object  of  this  was  a  double  one,  first,  to  prevent 
General  Lee  sending  re-enforcements  to  the  distressed 
troops  on  his  right,  and  in  the  second  place  to  disconcert 
the  Confederate  army  in  the  fortifications  so  that  an  at¬ 
tack  might  be  more  successfully  made  upon  them  at  day- 
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light,  April  2d,  by  the  Sixth  and  Ninth  Army  Corps, 
which  were  then  immediately  south  of  Petersburg.  Of 
course,  the  enemy  replied  and  it  is  certain  that  no  such 
artillery  duel  was  ever  before  fought  in  this  country 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  never  will  be  again.  But  all  were 
too  weary  to  spend  time  listening  to  this  most  awful 
of  war’s  alarums,  and  by  io  o’clock  were  stretched  in 
their  blankets  to  forget  in  sleep  the  dread  surroundings 
on  which  the  stars  looked  peacefully  down. 

WITHIN  THE  CONFEDERACY. 

At  4  o’clock  a.  m.  April  2d,  all  were  in  motion,  curious 
and  anxious  to  know  what  the  new  day  would  bring  of 
weal  or  woe.  This  was  Sunday,  but  to  the  soldier  one 
day  is  as  another.  Soon  the  South  Side  Railroad  was 
crossed  without  opposition.  We  were  at  last  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Confederacy.  Could  we  hold  our  position, 
or  would  a  re-enforced  enemy  attack  and  drive  us  back? 
It  was  a  day  of  mingled  joy  and  doubt.  Could  we  have 
known  all  that  Grant  and  Lee  knew  on  that  morning, 
there  would  have  been  no  boding  of  fear.  The  Sixth 
and  Ninth  corps  at  half  past  four  o’clock  a.  m.  pursuant 
to  orders  from  headquarters  had  made  an  assault  on  the 
Confederate  works  and  captured  the  outer  line,  placing 
Petersburg  almost  at  their  mercy. 

In  Richmond  anxiety  was  upon  every  face.  History 
tells  us  that  President  Davis  was  in  his  accustomed  seat 
at  church  at  n  o’clock  when  apprised  by  a  message  from 
General  Lee  that  it  was  impossible  longer  to  remain  in 
Richmond,  because  the  Union  army  had  penetrated  the 
line  south  and  west  of  Petersburg,  and  was  in  a  position 
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to  cut  off  retreat.  All  the  energies  of  Grant  were  now 
directed  to  prevent  the  Confederate  army  getting  away 
toward  Danville,  in  the  southwest.  General  Lee  was 
equally  determined  to  hold  his  communications  with  Dan¬ 
ville,  otherwise  his  capture  was  imminent.  Seeing  the 
danger  which  threatened  him,  he  immediately  took  steps 
to  withdraw  his  troops  from  all  the  fortifications  and  to 
begin  a  race  for  life  toward  Danville  with  a  hope,  of 
forming  a  junction  with  General  Johnson  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  It  now  devolved  upon  the  cavalry  and  our  corps 
on  the  extreme  extreme  left  to  check  any  effort  made  by 
the  Confederate  army  to  get  south.  This  must  be  done 
by  keeping  in  advance  while  it  was  also  necessary  to  re¬ 
tain  communication  with  the  main  army  in  our  rear. 

We  were  entrenched  on  the  night  of  the  2d  of  April, 
south  of  the  Appomattox  River  awaiting  developments. 
The  Confederate  army  was  getting  ready  to  move  on  that 
day  and  night,  and  before  daylight  on  the  3d,  was  march¬ 
ing  westward  in  hot  haste.  As  soon  as  this  was  dis¬ 
covered  no  time  was  lost  in  an  effort  to  cripple  their  ad¬ 
vance  and  keep  ahead  of  them.  General  Grant  entered 
Petersburg  early  in  the  morning  of  April  3d,  and  General 
Weitzel  was  in  Richmond  about  8  o’clock  the  same  morn¬ 
ing.  President  Davis  had  left  Richmond  the  day  before, 
leaving  General  Lee  to  conduct  the  campaign  as  he 
thought  best.  Lee  had  ordered  supplies  from  the  south 
to  Farmville,  and  Sheridan,  having  intercepted  the  order, 
was  determined  to  reach  that  place  first.  We  marched 
very  rapidly  day  after  day,  sometimes  in  full  view  of  the 
Confederates  who  were  following  roads  parallel  to  us 
and  with  daily  skirmishes. 
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A  FORCED  MARCH. 


On  Saturday,  April  8th,  day  had  not  yet  dawned  when 
reveille  again  called  us  to  duty.  Much  forced  marching 
had  already  been  done,  but  the  unparalleled  hard  day’s 
work  ahead  was  not  anticipated.  By  five  o’clock  we  were 
rapidly  moving  westward,  south  of  the  route  of  the  Con¬ 
federates  to  head  them  off  from  getting  south  or  west 
into  the  mountains.  It  was  a  steeple  chase,  hurdle  race 
and  go-as-you-please  contest  combined.  The  Confeder¬ 
ates  were  like  a  wild  beast  pursued  and  driven  into  a  cor¬ 
ner.  One  of  two  things  was  inevitable;  they  would  either 
attack  us  in  desperation,  determined  to  die  in  the  last 
ditch  or  conclude  that  prudence  was  the  better  part  of 
valor  and  surrender.  They  were  in  desperate  straits  for 
they  had  lost  many  prisoners,  much  artillery  and  a  great 
number  of  wagon  trains.  Many  of  the  prisoners  were 
very  despondent.  Others  were  yet  hopeful,  saying,  “It 
is  impossible  that  we  should  be  defeated,  for  our  cause  is 
a  just  one.”  They  were  short  of  rations,  their  clothing 
was  much  worn  and  provisions  impossible  to  get  by  for¬ 
aging  for  such  a  large  army.  In  the  diary  mentioned 
above  butter  and  bacon  are  quoted  at  $20.00  a  pound — 
potatoes  $75.00  a  bushel  and  flour  at  $1,500.00  a  barrel. 
These  items  serve  to  show  the  scarcity  and  high  prices 
prevailing  for  all  articles  of  food,  though  the  depreciation 
of  Confederate  currency  must  not  be  forgotten. 

We  moved  steadily  forward,  each  hour  being  indicated 
by  a  bugle  blast,  which  was  a  signal  for  a  halt  of  perhaps 
three  minutes,  when  its  shrill  notes  urged  us  again  for¬ 
ward.  So  short  were  the  stops  made,  that  there  was  no 
time  to  unsling  knapsacks  and  each  man  as  the  halt  was 
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called  threw  himself  down  at  full  length  for  rest.  When 
noon  came  all  hoped  for  time  to  make  coffee  at  least, 
for  that  is  a  sine  qua  non  to  the  soldier,  but  were  disap¬ 
pointed.  The  afternoon  went  by,  six  o’clock  came  and 
went,  but  yet  there  was  no  halt  for  either  cooking  or  eat¬ 
ing.  Hard-tack  was  munched  as  we  tramped  wearily  on, 
and  pork  eaten  raw,  just  as  it  had  come  from  the  barrel. 
Canteens  were  filled  in  the  streams  but  the  water  was  in¬ 
variably  muddy  because  of  horses  and  artillery  and  the 
crowds  who  rushed  to  get  it.  When  darkness  began  to 
settle  at  seven  o’clock  a  halt  for  much  needed  rest  was 
confidently  expected. 

A  steady  and  rapid  march  for  fourteen  hours  while 
carrying  the  soldier’s  usual  kit  with  rifle  and  many  rounds 
of  cartridges,  weighing  all  told  probably  fifty  or  sixty 
pounds,  had  been  a  severe  tax  upon  the  troops.  But  we 
did  not  stop.  On  and  yet  on  we  dragged  our  weary  legs. 
Nine,  ten,  eleven,  twelve,  one  o’clock  came  and  yet  there 
was  no  halt.  The  night  was  dark,  the  footing  insecure, 
the  artillery  and  wagons  had  the  right  of  way,  forcing 
infantry  from  the  roads  into  fields  and  woods,  and  com¬ 
pelling  all  to  ford  streams.  The  only  consolation  had 
was  the  thought  that  the  advance  of  Lee’s  army  and  the 
pleasure  of  a  pitched  battle  were  near.  But  men  in  such 
an  exhausted  condition  were  poorly  fitted  for  an  engage¬ 
ment.  It  was  not  known  that  already  Lee  had  discovered 
the  hopelessness  of  his  situation  and  was  seeking  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Grant.  By  one  o’clock  a.  m.,  April  9th,  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  had  fallen  out  of  the  ranks  (for  it  was 
impossible  to  keep  them  there  if  they  did  not  choose  to 
follow)  and  were  “cooking  coflee”  at  camp  fires  along  the 
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line  of  march.  Many  too  much  exhausted  to  go  further, 
had  sunk  to  the  ground  in  fields  and  woods  and  were 
asleep.  At  half  past  one  o’clock,  after  more  than  twenty 
hours’  incessant  march,  the  column  halted.  Too  weary 
now  to  make  coffee,  all  dropped  to  the  ground  to  seek 
Nature's  Sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep. 

When  daylight,  April  9th,  came,  no  one  in  the  ranks 
had  any  knowledge  of  the  locality.  We  had  reached  Ap¬ 
pomattox.  Little  was  it  thought  that  it  would  be  immor¬ 
talized  by  the  events  of  that  day  in  the  annals  of  history. 
Water  was  searched  for,  fires  kindled  for  breakfast,  and 
all  ate  like  famished  men,  the  little  left  in  haversacks,  for 
no  rations  had  been  drawn  for  two  days,  the  commissary 
department  not  being  able  to  keep  up  with  the  advance 
column.  When  would  rations  reach  us  ?  Where,  too,  was 
General  Lee?  Guns  were  now  carefully  cleaned,  ammu¬ 
nition  inspected,  and  everything  put  in  readiness  for  any 
contingency.  The  column  began  to  move  slowly  at  noon 
and  at  one  p.  m.  was  evidently  manoeuvering  for  a  favor¬ 
able  position.  At  that  time  an  orderly  on  horseback  gal¬ 
loped  by,  shouting,  “We  are  close  to  General  Lee.”  Noth¬ 
ing  further  was  needed  to  put  every  man  on  the  alert. 
Again  positions  were  changed,  and  soon  a  line  of  battle  was 
formed,  the  107th  being  posted  on  high  ground  over¬ 
looking  a  comparatively  level  piece  of  country  which 
stretched  away  for  a  mile  in  front. 

It  was  two  o’clock  when  news  came  that  Grant  and  Lee 
were  discussing  terms  of  surrender.  From  the  position 
occupied  could  be  seen  a  half  mile  distant,  many  staff 
officers  on  horseback  and  a  white  flag  floating  in  the 
breeze.  Could  it  be  possible,  that  the  noble,  brave,  tactful, 
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Lee,  the  hero  of  so  many  battlefields,  would  surrender? 
One  hesitated  before  entertaining  such  a  thought,  but  the 
events  of  the  past  week  encouraged  all  to  hope,  if  not  to 
believe  it,  true.  One  week  before,  on  Sunday  morning,  the 
great  gateway  leading  into  the  Confederacy  had  been 
forced.  This  was  again  Sunday,  though  it  is  doubtful 
whether  many,  except  the  few  who  were  keeping  a  daily 
record,  were  aware  of  it.  Everyone  now  was  on  the  tip¬ 
toe  of  expectation.  Every  eye  was  strained  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  that  white  flag  and  the  movement  of  every  man  in 
that  distant  group  was  scanned. 

THE  SURRENDER. 

Three  o’clock  came,  half  past  three,  and  just  as  the 
hour  hand  marked  four  o’clock  on  the  watch,  a  loud  and 
prolonged  cheer,  which  had  its  origin  apparently  near  the 
group  of  staff  officers,  was  heard.  There  was  no  mistak¬ 
ing  its  meaning.  Instantly  it  was  echoed  throughout  the 
vast  army  until  the  welkin  rang  again.  Soldiers  tossed 
caps  into  the  air,  and  throwing  their  arms  around  each 
other,  in  very  ecstacy  of  joy,  shouted,  “It’s  all  over,  boys, 
we’re  going  home.”  This  unrestrained  demonstration  of 
gladness  had  not  died  out  before  a  “request”  came  for 
each  man  to  return  half  the  rations  he  might  have,  for  the 
use  of  the  boys  in  gray,  who  were  represented 
as  entirely  out  of  food.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  all  were  magnanimous  at  such  a  moment. 
Hands  were  thrust  into  haversacks  for  the  few 
‘’hard-tack”  which  constituted  the  stock  of  rations 
(for  a  few  minutes  before  one  day’s  rations  of  hard-tack 
had  been  issued)  and  half  of  this  was  placed  on  blankets 
to  be  distributed  to  our  late  mortal  enemies. 
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But  a  new  era  had  dawned.  Old  things  had  passed 
away.  The  ‘‘Stars  and  Stripes”  were  now  floating  tri¬ 
umphantly  while  the  “Stars  and  Bars”  had  been  furled 
forever.  We  had  been  too  much  exhausted  to  talk.  Now 
all  weariness  was  gone  and  the  camp  songs  of  the  Civil 
War  rang  out  on  every  side.  “We’ll  rally  round  the  flag” 
was  a  favorite,  and  “John  Brown’s  body”  was  sung  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  last  line,  which  was  paraphrased 
into  ‘‘As  we  go  marching  home.”  But  words  would  fail  to 
describe  fully  the  happiness  of  that  hour  to  soldiers  who 
had  not  seen  the  dear  ones  at  home  for  months  and  years. 
The  day  soon  passed  and  camp  fires  were  burning,  about 
which  80,000  soldiers  sat  or  lay  singing,  cracking  jokes, 
even  jesting  about  the  scant  rations.  Then  came  rest, 
rest  crowned  by  sleep,  and  such  a  sleep  as  the  troops  had 
not  known  for  a  long  time.  The  Goddess  of  Peace 
spread  her  wings  above  as  they  lay  without  other  canopy 
than  the  starry  heavens,  and  slept  as  only  young,  strong, 
sturdy  men  can,  under  the  influence  of  those  best  nar¬ 
cotics,  an  abundance  of  fresh  air  and  exercise. 

Quiet  reigned  in  camp  all  of  the  next  day — the  parking 
of  artillery  and  wagon  trains,  the  stacking  of  guns  and  the 
paroling  of  the  Confederate  army  have  been  described 
by  others.  No  demonstration  of  victory  other  than  that 
mentioned  occurred.  There  was  no  parading  of  the  van¬ 
quished  foe  before  their  victors.  Nothing  was  done  to 
add  the  sting  of  humiliation  to  honorable  defeat.  They 
were  our  countrymen  and  kinsmen  and  we  gave  to  them 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship  and  bade  them  Godspeed  in 
the  work  of  rehabilitating  their  lost  fortunes.  And  then 
followed  the  dispersion  of  the  boys  in  gray  to  their  homes. 
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Efforts  were  made  to  furnish  transportation  by  rail  to 
those  from  distant  points,  such  as  the  Gulf  States.  Many 
others,  who  had  lesser  distances  to  go,  started  on  foot.  And 
thus  virtually  closed  the  most  momentous  event  of  the 
19th  century,  a  great  Civil  War,  by  the  surrender  of  a 
force  which,  for  four  years  had  menaced  the  disruption 
of  our  country,  than  which  nothing  could  have  been  more 
calamitous  for  our  own  land  and  the  world  at  large. 
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